Lyrical Tragedy
basic rhythm.   Sophocles never did this either;   Aeschylus scarcely again.   We shall see later why not.
For pre-Aeschylean tragedy then we can postulate a high level of competence in the management of the chorus and in its dramatization. e The Chorus was the Protagonist.' This is the conclusion drawn from its position in the Supplices, and it is a doubtful one.1 We must not think of the Supplices as Greek Tragedy, example no. i. It is the Supplices, a unique and individual play ; and Aeschylus never quite learned the art of turning out plays to a pattern.2 The myth which he uses in this trilogy is obviously unusual in this respect, that the chief agent was not an individual but a crowd. If the fifty daughters of Danaus were to appear on the stage at all, it could only be as chorus. The same problem cropped up forty years later, and was solved in the same way. In the Eumenides one of the actors was a multiple personality, and these Furies inevitably and effectively become the chorus and virtually co-protagonist with Orestes. We do not say of this that Aeschylus is becoming primitive again, returning to the dramatic traditions of his youth; neither should we make too certain that the dramatic position of the chorus in the Supplices is a sign of date only. This special degree of dramatization is not necessarily in the tradition at all, but was probably a direct consequence of the lay-out of this particular myth. The lyric element was predominant, but we have no reason to suppose that it was in this specific sense dramatic; it probably stood to the chorus of the Supplices as the chorus of the Agamemnon does to that of the Eumenides.
We may now look again at the futility of Danaus. The difficulty that Aeschylus has in using him. is not simply a sign of primitive technique and inexperience, but a special consequence of this legend. To the end of his life no amount of dramatic difficulty stopped Aeschylus from, making a play once he had seen in its story a tragic idea ; we need only look at the Prometheus to see that. Mr. Sheppard's comment therefore, that Aeschylus has invented the tool but cannot yet use it properly, must not pass'unchallenged. The second actor is used well enough when
1 Aristotle, it should be noticed, does not say that the chorus was the protagonist but TO; tov %6(>ov, the lyric dement^^hich is a different thing.
2 See below, p. 95.                                           ""
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